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“ He shall not be afraid of evil tidings whose heart is fixed, trust- 
ing in the Lord.” 


WHEN athwart the spirit’s vision 
Shadows gather, thoughts of woe, 

Clouding o’er the scenes elysian 
Where Love’s fairest blossoms grow ; 





Sweet to rest upon the promise 
Found within the written word, 

They shall fear no evil tidings 
Who are trusting in the Lord. 


Soul! though storms thy sky should darken, 
Waves run mountains at thy feet, 
“ Peace!” He’ll cry ; and winds shall hearken ; 
Seas in murmurings soft retreat. 


Sheltering Rock, in thy protection 
I can smile while tempests rave ; 





In thy joy is pain’s subjection, 
In thy blessing sorrow’s grave. 

Beat then, storms, ye cannot reach them— 
All my treasures hid in Thee, 


Safe, O Christ! Thy love will keep them 
Borne upon Thy heart for me. 


Lucy A. Snow. 
Windham, Maine. 


THomas WILSON, a man whose writings 
breathe a spirit of deep piety and pure religious 
fervor, says in his “Sacra Privata,” “ Ahoays 
read your Bible with a view to practice.” The 
remark may seem commonplace enough, and 
hardly to need emphasis or endorsement, but of 
the millions of daily readers, how many seri- 
ously apply. the passage they read to the practi- 
cal life of the day, or consider its bearing on 
their own personality? There are portions of 
Scripture which have their special value in their 
power to exalt the soul and make it apprehend 
a larger life; there are still other portions 
wholly historical in character, and valuable 
mainly for the information they give ; but most 
of the Bible is marvellously adapted for throw- 
ing light upon the pathway of this busy, per- 
plexing life we are all called onto travel. The 
characters who are drawn in its pages with a 
master hand are not simply interesting as types 
of a society now past and gone, they have all 
the freshness of human nature, and they will 
be instructive as long as human nature remains 
checkered, dark—bright, failing, yet ever 
hoping. We get so familiar with the peculiar 


| lessons impressed by the different lives of the 


men and women which our Scriptures preserve 
for us, with all their faults and their holy as- 
pirations, that we often read the words and 
fail to gain the practical lesson and the impor- 
tant truth for which the story was told by the 
man who wrote it out under an inspiration 


from God. 
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a glad surrender of i haved ‘that 3 is needed 
and will contribute to the growth of the body 
and the spread of Divine truth. The Spirit 
that was in the Master should have free course 
in his followers ; the utterance should be fresh, 
joyous, convincing ; it should meet a response 
of sympathy, and the possession of material 
wealth should be regarded a gift to be wisely 
consecrated and used for common help, comfort 
and consolation, no less than the gift for min- 
istry. ‘This was the condition of the early 
Church, and it appears to have characterized 
early Friends. If we could again realize it, i.e., 
make such a Christian Society a reality, the 
world would at once be deeply affected by 


its influence. 


THOUGHTS FOR SPIRITUAL HELP. 
DOING OUR BEST FOR GOD. 


Ir is a noble thing to work for one who ex- 
pects from us our best. Leonardo da Vinci 
had a longing for work that demanded all his 
powers, for he was accustomed to serve a 
prince. Those masters—princes they are in- 
deed—who expect one’s best, raise the standard 
of all in relation with them, and by their 
exigent demands develop qualities otherwise 
dormant in those who serve them. 

Working for’ God is the vocation of the 
Christian. That work lies within two spheres, 
one sphere usually involving the other. Work 
for God is oftenest work for our fellows. Some- 
times it is work for ourselves in the effort to 


subdue wrong states of the heart, or to build up | 


right states of feeling. Often, however, the 
effort to create right states in ourselves is best 
promoted indirectly by active efforts directly 
for the good of others, so that we may almost 
say that our entire work for God is working 
for others. Now, in this work for others God 
demands our best, and we should not be 
satisfied with any lesser demand. 

One subtle reason of discouragement in labor, 
both material and spiritual, is the sub-conscious 
feeling that we are not giving to it all our 
powers ; and we come to imagine that the work 


itself is responsible for our discouraged state, 


since it does not call forth our best energies. To 
one who sees the infinite possibilities of even 
the poorest place to labor, and the wide rela- 
tions of even the narrowest field, it is needless 
to say that discouragement arises from the un- 
discovered, and therefore unfilled, possibilities of 
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a labor which: ae ay our ee 
ability, were it but discerned. 

Nevertheless, not only must it be true that 
there is such a demand, but that we ought to feel 
it. Those only are artists who feel that their 
best is constantly required of them. Every 
artistic production is a partial manifestation of 
some one’s mind. It is more or less noble 
according to the elevation and grandeur of that 
mind, according to the felicity and truthfulness 
of its outward expression. 

The Christian life is an artistic product in 
the highest sense of the word. It is the best 
possible outward manifestation of an inward 
conception of God. It may be marred by an 
intrinsic deficiency in the idea, or by the un- 
skilful manner of the expression of the idea, or 
by both. But Christian living always de- 
mands our very highest powers, and the very 
best we can do. 

God is too wise and kind a master to require 
less than our best. He has given usa task 
that might fill the scope of an archangel, and 
the task is the pledge of the enlargement of our 
powers to fill it. This task is, to show day by 
day and hour by hour as much of Christ, both 
in act and in spirit, as we are able to manifest. 
How shall we crowd more of the loving acts of 
Jesus into our lives, how concentrate more of 
his spirit into each manifestation of our spirit? 

Taine defines art as “ concentration in mani- 
festation.”” The Christian longs to make each 
act a concentrated manifestation of Christ. The 
effort to do this makes, the Christian vocation a 
distinct and vivid thing. So many hours, so 
much of Christ manifested. So many persons 
met, so many opportunities for showing the 
spirit of Christ. And these are to be not 
vague, unfinished, sketchy expressions of Christ, 
but definite, finished, beautiful modes of repre- 
senting him. Many Christian lives are point- 
less ; they bear on nothing, they work toward 
no aim. 

If an artist must give the strongest possible 
effect to the picture as a whole, or, in other 
words, must have this highest possible concen- 
tration in the manifestation of his idea, so a 
Christian needs to concentrate his energy on 
being a Christian, and on living like a Christian. 
The best work of an artist is not haphazard 
and accidental, nor is it the. result of his mean- 
ing well in general asa painter ; but the pictures 
of the master-painter are the converged, concen- 
tred energies of his mind, manifested in the 
very best terms of his especial art. The Christ- 
ian has the noblest picture to delineate for the 
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world’s critical yet appreciative eye; namely, 
the manifested Christ. Let him do it with the 
greatest concentration in its manifestation. 

Such effort as this will reveal our inward 
deficiency in the knowledge of Christ. Asa 
man cannot write poetry who is destitute of the 
poetic impulse or ideal, so a Christian cannot 
show Christ, in his external acts, who has not 
Christ within him in far larger measure than 
even his best acts can manifest. The outer 
manifestation will fall away when there is no 
inner reality. 

Doing our best for Christ will show us that 
our best is not good enough to take us to 
heaven ; and the better we try to do, the more 
vitally we use our powers for God to the very 
limit of our ability, the more we shall be con- 
strained in joy to confess that the way of being 
saved by grace is the best way, the only way, 
and we shall see how reasonable it is (yet how 
delightful for us) that the stress of laboring to 
save ourselves is removed, in order that we may 
work with such elasticity, freedom, and rapture 
as a true artist feels when he is released from 
undue anxiety, and can. give himself unrestrain- 
edly to his work. God gives us this beautiful 
freedom in working for him. Our thoughts 
need not revert to self. God has put all our 
labor for him on a higher plane than that of 
securing Our personal salvation. 

Doing our best for God ensures joy, and 
casts a wonderful light over life. It is said 
again of Leonardo da Vinci that he seemed to 
see nature in constant holiday brightness. No 
doubt there was a distinct connection between 
his loving to do his best,:and this ever-present 
brightness in nature for him. Joy comes with 
the determination to do each day our best for 
God.—S. 8. Times. 


IT PAYS WELL. 

AND what can it be that pays well? It is 
to be marked in very many cases, that a failure 
in undertakings of different kinds keeps alive 
an anxious inquiry, What next ? 

It is praiseworthy, when in the fear of God 
the enquirer is found ready to lay hold of the 
right thing and hold fast to it, —not saying — 
“To-day or to-morrow we will go into such a 
city, and continue there a year, and buy and 
sell and get gain : ””—but that ye ought to say, 
“If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that.” Is it not fair to infer that many are 
the failures which occur through not saying and 
practising as taught by the Apostle James ? 
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It pays well to heed the monitions of Di- 
vine Grace in every particular that concerns 


| the well-being of mortal and immortal man. 


Ingratitude to God may be included among the 
sins which operate to hinder the success aimed 
for. Its fruit is evil fruit, and is not the 
world full of it? What is its cwre ?—if any. 
We look into the Bible and read that the Lord 
“doth plentifully reward the evil doer.” And 
doth He not take his own way to do it? which 
is to allow him to punish himself, when he 
chooses to be guided by wisdom from beneath 
rather than by wisdom from above. How 
wonderful is the long-suffering goodness of our 
God. He waiteth long to shew Himself gra- 
cious, and yet hath said, “‘ My Spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that also he is 
flesh.” ‘ Through repentance, faith and obedi- 
ence, erring mortals may return to God through 
Jesus Christ, who suffered, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God.” 
“Transformation of apostate man, 
From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is the work of Him who made him.” 
CowPER. 


P. R. Grrrorp. 
Providence, $d mo. 1, 1894. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT PREACHER. 


Ir may not be out of place, in view of the 
present-day discussions of methods in Christian 
work, to present a brief study of the preacher 
and his function in the New Testament. 

1. The idea of the preacher, which is widely 
entertained to-day of a man who lectures as a 
profession on religion and morals to one congre- 
gation, had no existence in New Testament 
times. We look in vain through the books for 
the faintest trace of such a thought. Various 
words are used to express the conception of a 
preacher then prevalent. In many passages 
the word which we translate “to preach,” 
means “ to herald ;” in many others a word is 
used which signifies “ to announce good tidings.” 
To express the function of those who frequently 
spoke in their home congregations, the word 
“ prophecy ” was used. 

The preacher was, then, the herald of Jesus, 
the proclaimer of the glad tidings of salvation, 
or one who spoke forth, because the Spirit urged 
him to utterance, words which would stir up 
his brethren to fidelity to Christ and to purity 
of life. 

2. As might be expected, therefore, the New 
Testament preachers, whose names are best 
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, ists. Plutarch, ete., we learn that at this very time 


known to us, were evangelists 
forth to herald the coming of the King, to de- 
clare to those who knew him not the glad 
tidings of salvation through Christ. Those who 
“ prophesied,” i.e., spoke forth, under strong 
feeling begotten of the Spirit, messages for their 
brethren, * filled an important place in building 
up Christians at home, but their sphere was less 
prominent than that of an evangelist. They are 
really not called preachers in the English trans- 
lations of the New Testament ; that term is re- 
served for the evangelist. 

3. The content of New Testament preaching 
was, as becomes the message of an evangelist, 
very simple, It was an endeavor to persuade 
men that Jesus is the Messiah, and that through 
His death and resurrection we have salvation. 
Several sermons of these first century evangelists 
have been preserved for us, and they all have 
the same burden. Delivered under various 
circumstances,—by Peter to the mockers on the 
day of Pentecost, or to the wandering throng in 


Solomon’s porch, or to the doctors of the San- | 


hedrim ; by Stephen when on trial for his life ; 
by Paul, when reasoning in the synagogues of 
Antioch, Iconium or Thessalonica, or addressing 
the curious and cultured Athenians from the 


Areopagus, or pleading with the Jerusalem | 


mob on the stairs of the castle of Antonio, or 
reasoning before Agrippa,— the one effort is to 
introduce Jesus, His death and resurrection, 
and to proclaim that through Him is forgive- 
ness of sins. The theme is presented under 
various aspects according to the audience. To 
the Jew, who reverenced the scriptures, it was 
proven according to the methods of exegesis 
which the Jews then accepted that Jesus was 
the Messiah. With the Athenians, who knew 
nothing of the scriptures, Paul took one of their 
altars as a starting point,and approached his 
goal by another path. But whatever the start- 
ing point, they always reached the same goal— 
Jesus and the resurrection. 

There has been preserved to us no sermon 
preached exclusively to members of the church. 
These appear to have been less formal addresses, 
designed to build up the Christian life, and 
spoken under a strong sense of the Spirit’s pres- 
ence. We get a glimpse of this in I, Cor. 14: 
26-33. 

4, The manner of the New Testament preach- 
er was very simple. From the works of 
ancient writers, such as Juvenal, Epictetus, 


*Sometimes the New Testament prophet was a foreteller,as in 
Meat 11, but usually he is an impassioned exhorter, as in I. Cor. 
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the ancient world swarmed with professional 
philosophers, who were schooled in rhetoric and 
in literature, who could talk beautifully, and 
who were ready to discourse on religion, moral- 
ity, and the various aspects of life for gold, to 
any, audience who would listen and pay. * 
With these Christianity had to compete. 
She did it, not by aping their arts of oratory 
and rhetoric, but by the simple truth of her 
message, the genuine worth of Christian charac- 
ter, and the power of the Spirit, The most 
powerful preacher of them all, writing to a city 
where rhetoric flourished, said, “ My speech and 
my preaching were not in persuasive words of 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power.” + When a man like Apollos, who 
appears to have been a philosopher and an elo- 
quent man, was called to preach, he used such 
gifts as he had, but early Christianity did not 
win the world by aping its methods. 

5. There was no especial class of preachers 
in New Testament times, i.¢., it was not a 
church office. The church offices were, during 
the first century, elders and overseers, and dea- 
cons. Of these, elders and overseers were inter- 
changeable terms. They were the heads of the 
various flocks, as can be shown not only from 
the New Testament, but from a chain of Chris- 
tian writings extending from the end of the 
first far into the second century. Then there 
were the apostles who were not church officers, 
but a class of men distinguished from others on 
account of their relationship with Christ. 
Preachers were drawn from these and other classes. 
indiscriminately. Peter, Paul and John were 
apostles. James, the Lord’s brother, and Bar- 
nabas were often accounted sueh also. Stephen 
and Philip were deacons. Mark, Timothy, 
Titus, Silas, and many others, so far as we 
know, held no office in the church. Then 
there were undoubtedly, in many other churches 
besides Corinth, obscure members who “ prophe- 
sied ” to the edification of the body. Preaching 
was not an office, it was a charisma—a gracious 
gift which any member of the church might re- 
ceive and exercise. 

New Testament evangelists, it appears, might. 
be supported. Peter and most of the apostles 
were married, and their wives travelled with 
them in the work, and their expenses appear to 
It was the custom of Paul 


*Cf. aan Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages on the Christian 
Church, Ch. 4. . 


+1. Cor. 2: 4. 
tI. See Cor. 9: 5. 
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id asada however, to support ihisiallies, , 
From what Paul says, as well as from the con- 
ditions of the ancient world, it is easy to detect 
the reason. 
rhetoric of those whose profession it was to talk 
—who talked to make money, and cared not 
for the welfare of any but self. The readiest 
way, then, of reaching the world, was to carry 
the message to it gratis. 


spare time laboring for the spiritual and moral 


they could not have done had he degraded his 
calling for gain. Peter, a fisherman, could not 


so well turn his trade to account everywhere, so | 


he accepted support. Paul had, however, 
partly from the fact of self-support, and partly 


from personal qualities, sach an immense advan- | 


tage, that he was far more widely used in the 
conversion of men. 
He would take up his residence at a great 


centre like Ephesus, support himself, establish. | 
a church, send out to surrounding towns evan- | 


gelists like Epaphras, who evangelized Colossae, 
and reside there till through his influence the 


whole outlying territory had heard the word. ¢ | 


He sometimes accepted aid from those he loved 
best, like the Philippians, and vindicates his 
right as a travelling evangelist to receive finan- 
cial help, but for the obvious reason already 
mentioned, he ordinarily did not. 


7. In several places in the Epistles, teachers | 


and the gift of teaching are spoken of. It is 
sometimes inferred that these exercised a 
function similar to those of the modern preacher. 
Teaching does sometimes mean a doctrinal ad- 
dress. From the meaning, however, of certain 


Greek words used in describing them, as well as | 


from many incidental allusions in the writings 
of Paul, it appears that teachers were, generally 
speaking, the forerunners of the catechists of 
the succeeding centuries. There were then no 
written gospels, at least none jn general circu- 
lation. It was important that all the converts 


should know something of the story of Christ’s | 


life, hence certain persons who had the gift of 
teaching set themselves to drill these converts 
in the story of the Master’s ministry, teaching 
and death. Paul more than once applies to it 
the Greek word from which our word “ cate- 
chise ” comes—a word which means to din a 
thing intoone. Many of the converts were ad- 
vanced in life, many were busy men and women, 
and it was no easy task to enable them to learn 


+1. Cor. 9: 6. 
+See Acts 19: 10. 
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Men were weary of the empty | 


When they saw Paul | 
working for his daily bread and spending his | 





| by asking questions. 





Li mo, 


by hat from oral instruction the story of 
Christ’s life. In I, Thes, 5: 12, Paul calls 
this sort of work labor, and no doubt it was. 
Such teaching then as now was a gift, but the 
exercise of it was toil. In Gal. 6: 6, he dis 
rects that the catechist shall receive a recom- 
pense from the person catechised. Teachers 
then as now were paid ; but this sort of teach- 
ing, while a necessary part of the work, was one 
of the least spiritual of gifts, and was never, so 


| far as we know, carried on in the church meet- 
well-being of others, they: believed in him as | 


ings, though teaching in the form of doctrinal 


| addresses was given there on the same basis as 


the exercise of other gifts. 
8. From what has been said, it will readily 


| be seen that the churches of the first century 


had no official preacher—no one man set to 
make a certain number of religious orations to 
them each week. I. Cor. 14: 26-33, gives 
us a glimpse of how their meetings of worship 
were conducted. Each one had something to 
contribute to the exercises. One had a psalm 
to sing, another a doctrinal address to offer, 


| another a revelation, another an ecstatic utter- 


ance which others could not understand, and 
which often .he did not understand himself, 
others an interpretation of scripture or of an 
ecstatic utterance'to give. Paul goes on to 
establish what he/regards as the norm of such a 
meeting. He discourages these ecstatic utter- 
ances, which edified few, if any, because they 
were not understood. He would limit the ex- 


| ercises to two or three of a kind at a meeting. 


If one is speaking and another has a message, 


| full opportunity should be given to the second 


to speak. Women were allowed to pray pub- 
licly in the church, but in an age when oppor- 
tunities of education were denied them they 
were offen ignorant and interrupted the services 
This. Paul prohibits in a 
passage which has been much abused by being 
used as an instrument for the subjugation of 
woman. 

A meeting for worship was therefore, in the 
first century, an old-fashioned Friends’ meeting, 
without the stiffness which the middle age of 
Quakerism fastened upon such gatherings 

This system developed the most efficient 
ministry the world has ever seen—a ministry 
which conquered the world with its spiritual 
power in spite of unparalleled obstacles. 
Preaching was not then atrade. There was no 
element of sophistry in it, but men spoke be- 
cause their hearts were bursting with a message 
they could not conceal. No artificial profes- 
sional barriers prevented the preacher from 
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carrying the message wherever the Spirit sent 
him. He was not compelled to speak at stated 
times ; he did not, therefore, become insincere, 
but spoke as the Spirit gave him utterance. 

9. All this was changed in the next century 
by the influence of Greek philosophy and Greek 
rhetoric. Philosophers began to become Chris- 
tians, and brought with them the habits of the 
schools. They lectured on Christianity as they 
had lectured on philosophy. This in time 
killed out the free, impassioned speaking of the 
members of the congregation which the New 
Testament calls prophesy. It changed the sim- 
ple work of the catechisers of the New Testa- 
ment .imes into the great catechetical schools of 
Alexandria and Ceesarea, where men like Origen, 
the greatest scholar of his age, lectured daily on 
the text of scripture as the sophists lectured 
on the text of Homer. Had the movement 
stopped here we should have only commenda- 
tion to give it, but it pervaded the churches as 
well as the schools. It added to the duties of 
elders and overseers the duty of occupying the 
time of the religious meetings of the congrega- 
tions with addresses patterned after those of the 
philosophers. Then the Christian sermon was 
born. Liberty of “ prophesying ”’ was crowded 
out. Prophesy, under the name of Montanism, 
made a strong fight for life, but was ruthlessly 
put down; and to this day the Catholic Church 
will not call Tertullian a saint, because he 
thought the Montanists in the right. ~ 

Professor Hatch, in the work already quoted, 
speaks of the change thus wrought as follows * : 
“ Christianity seemed thereby to win a speedier 
victory ; but it purchased it at the price of 
reality. With that its progress stopped. There 
has been an element of sophistry in it ever 

The hope of Christianity is, 
that the class which was thus artificially created 
may ultimately disappear ; and that the sophis- 
tical element in Christian preaching will melt, 
as a transient mist, before the preaching of the 
prophets of the ages to come, who, like the 
prophets of the ages long gone by, will speak 
only ‘as the Spirit gives utterance.’ ? 

G. A. B. 


May, by living wholly in submission to the 
Divine Influence, becomes surrounded with, and 
creates for himself, internal pleasures infinitely 
greater than any he can otherwise attain to—a 
state of heavenly Beatitude. 

J. P. GREAVES. 
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For FRIENDs’ REVIEW. 


From our English correspondent. 


A VISIT TO MAGENTA. 


An English Friend has lately visited Ma- 
genta, a small town in the plain of Lombardy, 
where, in 1859, took place one of the greatest 
battles fought in Europe since Waterloo. The 
allied army of the Sardinians and French with. 
55,000 troops defeated the Austrians who num- 
bered -75,000. Fourteen thousand men were 
killed or wounded, and 7000 taken prisoners. 
The Friend describes what he saw in a letter 
dated Third month 16th, 1894. Many of 
your readers may not be aware‘ that the spot 
contains so remarkable and fitting a monu- 
ment to the Demon of War. 


“We went on to Magenta, a dirty little town ; 
and after making the circuit of it visited the 
monument erected to the memory of the victims. 
A man who was digging the garden took us in- 
to it. We were looking at the list of officers 
killed, the bouquet deposited by the Emperor 
of the French, etc., but were quite unprepared 
for what was to follow. The man removed a 
grating in the centre of the floor, and lowered a 
lighted candle by a cord into a well-like open- 
ing of some ten feet deep, the sides of which 
were formed of skulls piled one upon another. 
These, we were told, extended for a long dis- 
tance all around, occupying more than the 
whole space beneath the monument, and, as we 
saw, almost meeting in the centre. Our guide 
accidentally dropped his stick into the opening, 
and had to get a little ladder and descend to 
fetch it. He pointed out to us many of the 
skulls with large holes made in them by the 
bullets ; the bullets taken from the skulls had 
heen attached to them by little pieces of wire. 
This would be a Frenchman, he said ; it had 
one of those short bullets in it which the Ger- 
mans used. This would be a German, it had 
one of the long French bullets. That great 
hole in this skull was made by a ball from the 
mitrailleuse, ete. A battered and pierced 
Austrian helmet, a few rusty swords and cannon 
balls, completed the list of melancholy relics. 
The 6000 dead were buried in a huge trench 
we saw behind the railway station, and I sup- 
pose were exhumed some years afterwards when 
dust had returned to dust, and the skulls col- 
lected and placed as we saw them. The end 
wall of a house close to the station showed the 
marks where showers of balls and bullets had 
struck it, and the bricked-up holes showed 


~ | where the cannon balls had forced an entrance. ° 
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Altogether, it was a most ghastly object-lesson 
on the horrors of war, and has naturally served 
to deepen my abhorrence of the military system 
which was already sufficiently deep-rooted. 

“ To add to the effect of what we had already 
seen it was ‘ Conscripts’ day,’ and the new re- 
cruits were parading the village, accompanied 
by, such music as could be got for the occasion, 
—to wit, an accordion or a couple of fiddles, 
which their owners scraped vigorously. All 
were more or less drunk. It was a painful 
scene ; while waiting for the train in the after- 
noon, some of the conscripts cleared a space, 
and waltzed one another round to the strains of 
the accordion ; others stood in moody silence ; 
whilst again others threw themselves on the 
ground and rolled over and over in forced or 
drunken merriment. On one side were the 
village maidens, all in a group; and some wet 
eyes were to be seen at parting with their sweet- 
hearts, for two or three years perhaps. The 
mothers made up another group, and of course 
small children in swarms. At last the train 
came up, and the conscripts with ourselves got 
into it; and last good-byes were waved from 
the windows. We saw similar scenes at sev- 
eral stations en route.” 


COMMUNICATION. 
To the Editor of Frrenps’ REVIEW: 
In reading the account in a copy of REVIEW 
of the medical treatment of Frances Willard I 


could not help saying, What a pity that one who | 


has been so long looked up to by so many, as 
one of the great reformers of this age could 


not have said ; “ I was favored to employ one of | 


the very best lady physicians in the land, one 
whose voice like the voice of an angel sister sent 
a thrill of hope and new life through my very 
being :—‘ As with her soft and velvet-like hand 
she went through the most careful diagnosis of 
my ease,’ following me through every line of 
life,” etc., giving a world-wide encouragement to 
a line of thought and action in favor of her own 
sex which I believe is more in harmony with 
the divine will, and would have greatly helped 
to hasten the day of great blessing to humanity 
on a line of reform which is opening up to the 
world in these last days when the talent and 
skill of our sisters will be developed in the ser- 
vice of medicine and brought into equality with 
that of the brothers who have so long held this 
field of usefulness. May the God of all 
grace hasten the day. J. Y. Hoover. 
West Branch, Ia. 
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The International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 

Lesson V. Fourth month 29th, 1894. 
JOSEPH FORGIVING HIS BRETHREN. 
Gen, 45: 1-15. 
him; and if he repent forgivehim—iakeit:< ® 

THE time of the present lesson is nine years 
after the last, and is the second year of the 
famine. Joseph is thirty-nine years old, and 
has been nine years ruler of Egypt. 

The years of plenty can be explained by the 
annual overflow of the Nile being greater than 
usual, the deposit from the river being the 
cause of the fertility of the land. Some have 
tried to account for the dearth by the cessation 
of the overflow, but it can hardly be wholly 
due to that, as the “dearth was in all lands,” 
(Gen. 41: 54, 57.) It is still customary for 
Syrians to get grain from Egypt. (The Land 
and the Book.) Joseph’s course in remaining 
nine years in power and never making, so far 
as appears, any effort to learn the condition of 
affairs in his old home, has given rise to much 
criticism and conjecture. We can only surmise 
why he remained.silent. (1) If he sent word 
about himself he would have to bring a terrible 
charge against his brethren ; (2) he had learnt 
by experience that God often opens a way, and 
in the dilemma he was content to wait. He 
must have felt that in a manner most “ won- 
derful and most ebscure, God was working out 
a purpose in, and for, and by him with which 
he must not interfere, that he must leave him- 
self in God’s hands and abide his time and 
will.”——S. Cow. The brothers probably went 
each with a number of servants, so there was 
quite a caravan. Joseph’s treatment of his 
brothers was rough in order to find out, with- 
out revealing himself, if his father was alive, 
and whether his brothers were truly repentant ; 
by speaking through an interpreter he was able 
still better to discover their true feelings (Gen. 
42: 21-24.) If Joseph had suffered it is evi- 
dent that they had suffered from a guilty con- 
science. Even in the prison Joseph had the 
best of it. In order to understand fully the 
lesson, chapters 41 : 43 to 45 should be read. 

Gen. 45: 1. Then Joseph could not refrain 
himself. Naturally he wished all strangers to 
be away. It was when he saw that his breth- 
ren were really sorry that he was ready to for- 
give and make himself known ; had it not been 


| that he was assured of this he would not have 
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made himself known, ertatnly, 3 in the way that 
he did. 

2. Wept aloud. A true oriental mode of 
expressing strong feeling. 

3. I am Joseph. One can imagine the sur- 
prise and the dismay of the brothers. They 
could hardly help thinking that he would now 
punish them for their cruelty. towards him ; 
well might they be “ troubled at his presence.” 

4. Whom ye sold into Egypt. He could not 
avoid referring to the fact, and it was better to 
speak plainly, and yet he says your brother, 
my father. 

5. Be not grieved, or angry with yourselves. 
Nothing shows the nobleness of Joseph’s char- 
acter better than these words, some of the most 
Christlike in the Old Testament. God did send 
me before you to preserve life. This was the 
lesson he had learned from what he had passed 
through. God had overruled their wickedness 
and brought good out of it. “ You sold me, 
but God bought me for His good purposes.” 
' Inther. Their sin was sin,—they never could 
forget that; but what a consolation to the 
repentant that God can and does overrule for 
good ; that if sin abounds grace doth yet much 
more abound, 

6. Earing. An old word for ploughing. 

7. To preserve you a posterity, etc. “ Joseph 
had no notion that his preservation meant any- 
thing . . . . except so far as it served for the 
establishment and propagation of the covenant 
family.” — Maurice. 

8. It was not you that sent me hither but God. 
He repeats what he had already said, as if to 
reassure his brethren. A father to Pharaoh. 
His first thought was for his family, the next 
was for his relation to Pharaoh and Egypt ; the 
one did not exclude the other, though it was 
subordinate to it. Father means here, the wis- 
dom, the care, the experience of a father. 

9. Haste ye. Joseph desired to relieve his 
father’s anxiety regarding Benjamin and 
Simeon (Gen. 42: 36-38 ; 44: 14), and also 
that he should know that the son he had long 
mourned as dead was alive. God hath made 
me lord of all Egypt. He ascribes everything 
to the work of God. 

10. The land of Goshen. “ We know what 
was the region occupied by the brethren of 
Joseph.” It was situated along the Nile, 
north-west of the western arm of the Red Sea, 
between the modern Suez Canal and the Delta 
of the Nile. The fact that they were given 
land is very strong evidence that the Pharaoh 
of Joseph was one of the shepherd kings who 


| own brother. 





were foreigners. A native king would hardly 
have allowed it. It is not unlikely that this 
explains Joseph’s directions to his brothers to 
tell Pharaoh that they were shepherds, (Gen. 
46: 32-34.) 

11. Thy household. As Joseph speaks of 
* households” in verse 10 the brothers must 
have had retainers of their own. 

12. My brother. Benjamin, his own brother, 
therefore the best witness of all. My mouth. 
Equivalent to I, myself. Jacob would: need 
undoubted testimony to the trath of the story. 

13. Ye shall tell my father of all my glory. 
Not from pride, though Joseph might haye felt 
an honest pride in his elevation, but to make 
Jacob feel sure that he could do what he 
promised, and perhaps to make it easier for his 
brethren to confess their sin, of which Jacob 
had never heard. In his son’s present exalted 
state the old crime would seem less heinous. 
Their testimony and the “good things” of 
Egypt sent with them would convince the old 
man that the wonderful tidings were true. 

14, 15. And he fell on his brother Benjamin’s 
neck, etc. Tears of joy at the reunion with his 
He kissed-all his brethren. The 
kiss of reconciliation, (compare Luke 15 ; 20.) 
This showed that he forgave them fully, and 


| was a pledge that he would not allow the past 
| to come between them and him. After that. 


When there is true reconciliation, then there 
can be true communion, and not before. 
Joseph’s brothers could not talk intimately with 
him until they were assured of his full forgive- 
ness. We cannot have true communion with 
God until we know his forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation through the Lord Jesus Christ. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. It is no justification for a sin that it be- 
comes the occasion for a great deliverance. 

2. “Joseph forgiving his brethren” is an 
admirable example of overruling evil with good. 

3. Joseph grew perfect through the things 
which he suffered. 

4, The discipline of suffering is a hard one, 
but it is “only as we learn to rule in the 
prison of deferred opportunities, baffling 
obstructions, and defeated hopes, that we can 
become fit to rule over the many cities of the 
heavenly kingdom.”—S. Cox. (Compare Gen. 
41; 51, 52.) 

5. “Salvation. is begun in forgiveness, but 
is carried forward in and by the keeping power 
of God.”— Pentecost. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


OF one of the races mentioned in the Bible, 
the Hittites, we have of late years learned a 
great deal. _As we. knew this people from the 
Bible they seemed to be one of the smaller 
tribes of southern Palestine. Abraham bought 
the field containing the cave of Machpelah from 
a Hittite. This was in the neighborhood of 
Hebron. In the subsequent books of the Pen- 
tateuch and in Joshua, the Hittites appear, 
along with Canaanites, Amorites and Jebusites, 
as one of the comparatively insignificant Pales- 
tinian peoples whom Israel displaced. From 
these passages students had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Hittites were not an important 
people. 

There is one passage in II. Kings 7: 6, 
where the Syrian king is reported to have said 
that the king of Israel had hired the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians to 
help him, which pointed in a different direction ; 
but the impression gained from the earlier 
books was so strong that scholars thought the 
book of Kings mistaken in speaking of the 
Hittites as though they were so powerful. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, the 
fact has has come +o light that the main body 
of the Hittites constituted a mighty empire, 
and that for a considerable time they main- 
tained an extensive dominion in western Asia— 
an empire long forgotten, but now somewhat 
known and appreciated. 

This people has become known partly 
through the inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria, 
and partly through their own monuments, 
though these have never yet been successfully 
deciphered. 

The home of the Hittites as known from 
the monuments was in northern Syria and 
eastern Asia Minor, on the western side of the 
Euphrates. Their capital city in their pros- 
perous days was Carcemish on the Euphrates. 
The kingdom of Metan or Metanni, known to 
us from the El-Amarna tablets, was Hittite. 
It was situated west of the Euphrates in a 
table-land farther north than Carcemish. From 
the similarity of pictures and of written charac- 
ters on their monuments it is known that these 
people extended far into central Asia Minor. 
In Syria, Hamath, so frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament, was one of their chief 
towns. The Hittites were abundant around 
Harran, where Abraham sojourned for a time, 
and is it accidental that Abraham’s father, 
Terah, bears a name identical with that of a 
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Hittite god? The section of the Hittites in 
southern Palestine were a portion of the race 
who were detached from their brethren, and 
who had formed a colony there. They, too, 
were friendly to Abraham. 

In the reign of Thothmes ITI. of Egypt, 
about 1500 B.C., we first find: mention of the 
Hittites in the monuments. They appear then 
to have been a wealthy people, from whom the 
king took all sorts of booty. In the days of 
Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV., about 
1450 B. C., the land of Metanni is known to 
us through letters written by its king to the 
kings of Egypt, which have been preserved 


among the El-Amarna tablets. 


During the next century Rameses II. of the 
nineteenth dynasty found the Hittites much 
more powerful. They waged with him some 
terrible wars, in which the king exhibited deeds 
of great daring. These an Egyptian poet, 
Pentaur, has elaborated into a sort of epic poem. 
These were the days of the greatest Hittite 
power. 

About 1100 B. C. we hear of them again 
from Tiglath Pileser I. of Assyria. He waged 
successful campaigns against them. The next 
Assyrian king, who has left us a long inscrip- 
tion, Assur-nasir-pal II., 884-860 B.C., tells 
us also of his battles with them, while his son 
and successor, Shalmeneser II., broke their 
power forever. For a long time, however, 
they continued to revolt, and were sufficiently 
powerful to engage the attention of several sub- 
sequent Assyrian kings. 

Their civilization appears to have been of a 
high order. Sennacherib speaks of crossing 
with his army the upper part of the Persian 
gulf in Hittite ships, while one or two Assyrian 
kings speak of building Hittite porches to their 
palaces. They were, therefore, in some respects 
the teachers of the Assyrians. 

Their own inscriptious have never yet been 
suecessfully deciphered. Two or three attempts 
have been made, without accomplishing it. 
Professor Jensen, of Marburgh University, is 
now engaged in what promises to be a success- 
ful attempt in this direction, and we may soon 
hope to know what the Hittites liave to say 
about themselves. G. A. B. 


BETWEEN us and Thyself remove 
Whatever hindrances may be, 

That so our inmost heart may prove 
A holy temple, meet for Thee. 


LATIN Mss. or 15TH CENTURY. 


12, 1894. 





Socit nem. 


Editor of Frrenps’ REVIEW: 

Isaac SHARP AND JOEL Bean.—lI wrote 
the 13th inst., informing of Isaac Sharp and 
Joel Bean’s departure from San Jose to attend 
the meetings in Southern California. Isaac 
Sharp returned yesterday, Joel Bean having 
stopped off at Tulane to visit his daughter, 
Catharine. Isaac Sharp was at College Park 
Meeting this morning. The house was well 
filled. After a time of silence, he arose with 
the words, ‘“ Out of death into life.” He spoke 
of the thoughts of the Christian world being 
turned, on this anniversary morning, to the 
scene of the Resurrection of our Lord, dwell- 
ing beautifully upon the transition from death 
to life, and the alternations of shadow and sun- 
shine, trial and triumph in Christian experience, 
saying he believed, when permitted to pass 
through the deepest shadows, the Divine pres- 
ence was often the nearest, and the deepest trial 
often preceeded the greatest triumph. It seemed 
like a special message suited to the spiritual 
condition of not a few present. Hannah E. 
Bean followed, enlarging upon the thought 
given by Isaac Sharp in the words which he 
quoted, “ Out of the snow, comes the snow- 
drop.” It was felt to be a precious meeting, 
an English lady just arrived saying, “ It was 
such a privilege to be here.” After meeting, 
Isaac Sharp gave me the following report, 
written out by himself, with consent to send it 
to Review and Worker: Leaving San Jose on 
the 13th, accompanied by Joel Bean, we arrived 
at Los Angeles at two o'clock P.M. next day, 
We were met by Prof. C. E. Tebbetts of Pasa- 
dena, who informed us that the usual mid-week 
prayer meeting was about to be held (at three 
P.M.). After attending which (kindly assisted 
by Prof. Tebbetts), an outline was foreshadowed 
for attending the meetings in Southern Califor- 
nia at Long Beach, El Modena, Alamitos, 
Wildomar, Pasadena, Whittier, and Los Angeles. 
Meetings were satisfactorily held at all these 
places, some of these by appointment. At 
Pasadena there are two meetings, both of which 
were largely attended. Joel Bean’s voice was 
heard acceptably from place to place, and he 
was received all along with much cordiality. 
On two occasions Isaac Sharp gave a narrative 
of some of his experience in the mission fields 
he had visited in various parts of the world ; 
in one of these meetings, attended by a diligent 
laborer of the gentler sex, remarked, “ While 
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nearing sixty, I have sometimes felt asif it was 
nearly time to slacken, but it is to me. quite an 
inspiration to see what. the Lord is able to ac- 
complish in a further advanced life.” We left 
Los Angeles on the evening of Third month 
22d, after having largely partaken of hospital- 
ity and kindness all the way, with many a 
loving hand-grasp in the course of the brief but 
fully occupied journey, having abundant cause 
for devout thanksgiving, for the owning of the 
love of God and the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Besides the above meeting they visited 
the Friends (Smileys) at Red Lands, ete. 
JAMES BRAN. 
San Jose, Cal., Third month 25th, 1894. 


THE proper title to the book which Fernan- 
do G. Cartland is preparing is, ‘“‘ Friends in the 
Army, or Heroes of the Great Rebellion.” 


PHEBE R. Girrorp, of Providence, R. I., 
is fast approaching her 91st birthday. She is 
probably the oldest minister in the Society of 
Friends who is able still to attend all the various 
meetings, from those in her own particular 
meeting to the Yearly Meeting. 


WE learn by a private letter from Timothy 
B. Hussey that it has required seven weeks for 
him to get his boxes through the custom house 
at Jerusalem and delivered at Ramallah. 


THE Peace Association of Friends in America 
offers a prize of $75.00 for the best essay, 
$50.00 for the second best, and $25.00 for the 
third best essay on the following topie: “All 
wars are as unwise as they are unnecessary, and 
they are alike inhuman and anti-Christian.” 
The essay must be written by a student attend- 
ing some college in the United States. It must 
contain not less than five nor more than eight 
thousand words. Daniel Hill, Richmond, Ind., 
will give any needed explanations. 


JosEPH RHoADs, an esteemed minister of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa.; has been accep- 
tably engaged in visiting the families of Friends 
of Frankford Preparative Meeting. 


THERE seems to be a gospel wave passing 
over our city. Meetings resulting in revival of 
professing Christians and conversion of sinners, 
have been held by Friends, Methodists, and 
Baptists, since the beginning of the year ; and 
it is said that more than 500 have applied for 
membership with these different religious 
bodies. Friends held evening meetings during 
the past four weeks ; eight meetings held in the 
afternoon were addressed by ministers of other 
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denominations on the line of Scriptural holi- 
ness. These were seasons of unusual interest 
and profit ; clear gospel teaching marked each 
occasion, causing a song of thanksgiving to 
arise in many hearts, for the evidence thus 
given that One is our Master even Christ, and 
all we are brethren, We were greatly interested 
in noting the harmony of the teaching with 
our own views, as these ministers presented the 
different phases of this high Christian exper- 


lence, JONATHAN DICKINSON. 
290 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Isaac SHARP has engaged passage on the 
Cunard Steamer Campania, which sails the 21st 
of next month. He should reach Queenstown 
the 27th or 28th, which will be in plenty of 
time for Dublin Yearly Meeting. 


AN interesting tea meeting. was held in the 
Haverford College Grammar School, Haverford, 
Pa., on the evening of the 6th. A number 
of Friends from 12th Street Meeting, Phila., 
attended it. The needs of Haverford Meeting 
were considered, and expression was given to 
the feeling that the especial need was that of 
more earnest Christian work in distinctively 
religious lines, and a utilization of the general 
gifts of members. William C. Ladd and Seth 
K. Gifford were the two speakers called on by 
_ the chairman ; they were followed by a number 
of others The first speaker proposed the 
formation of a Fellowship Union for the young 
members, and this proposition was referred to 
a committee for consideration. 


A WILL OF WILLIAM PENN, AND 
OTHER PAPERS. 


SomE valuable old papers of great interest to 
students of our colonial history and to members 
of the Society of Friends, indeed to all good 
Pennsylvanians, have recently found their way 
to the Old Print Department of Porter & 
Coates’s book store in Philadelphia. They were 
picked up in an old book-shop in London dur- 
ing the past summer ; further than that their 
history is unknown. The papers. consist of a 
will of William Penn, which, it is believed, has 
never been published ; two letters from William 
Penn to his wife, Gulielma Maria, one of them 
in a fragmentary and mutilated condition, and 
a deed to some land apportioned to one Francis 
Dove, an early settler in or near Philadelphia. 

Both of the letters mentioned seem to have 
been written when William Penn had just made 
the will disposing of his possessions in America, 
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and exposed himself to the dangers of a return 
voyage to England. The doubtful fragment 
seems to urge the ultimate removal of the Penn 
family to Philadelphia, in order that the sons 
might learn by actual experience the needs and 
conditions of the province, and so become fit to 
govern when they should be called to responsi- 
ble positions. 

The writing runs thus: “ ... and know 
this, that ’tis for thy children’s good thou 
comest, and by thy sweet, grave and upright 
carriage and life among them, thou introducest 
the children before thy departure, into those 
eapacitys they are like to hold in the land.” 

Just before this time Gulielma Penn had ex- 
pected to embark for Philadelphia, and had gone 
so far as to make preparations for the voyage, 
but the speedy return of her husband changed 
their plans. On later occasions they were on 
the point of leaving England several times, but 
William Penn was always detained on some pre- 
text, and when the second voyage was finally 
made Gulielma Penn had been in her grave 
more than six “years. 

The complete letter bears the seal and signa- 
ture of William Penn, and is as follows : 


My MOsT DEAR G. PENN: Being now to leave this 
part of the world, and ready to come to that, not know- 
ing how the Lord ‘pleaseth to deal with me in my pas- 
sage, lest the sea be my grave, and the deeps my 
sepulchre, I write unto thee as my beloved one, the 
true and great joy and crown of my life above all 
visible comforts, always vallued by me, and honored 
above women; I do most oft dearly salute and em- 
brace thee with thy dear children, praying the God of 
our many and rich blessings to be with you, and that 
he would preserve you from the evil that is in the 
world, and among those that profess a faith that is 
above it, faithful to his blessed truth and in constant 
communion with the faithful remnant that keep the 
testimony of Jesus with zeal and fidelity to the end. 
The Lord crown You with his life, love and heavenly 
presence, lead you not into temptation, but deliver you 
from evil, and bless you with the mercies of his 
chosen, both here and hereafter. 

I have herein, inclosed my will as to this place, the 
rest being settled already. Again does my soul em- 
brace thee and thyn and forever shall our spirits live 
together where no tears nor troubles shall divide or 
separate or grieve us; which is our country and last- 
ing dwelling-place; and blessed will you be if here 
you be strangers and sojourners, as were our fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Dearly I bid thee fare- 
well, and my children, whom breed in the fear of the 
Lord and in the strict way of his holy truth, and the 
Lord God Almighty bless, keep and be with you for- 
ever. 

I am 
Theirs and thyn in that 
which is not of this dying 
world. 
Ws. PENN. 
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Pay my debts, tho thou sell anything to do it; that 
what thee and my dear children have, may be clear. 

I should think well of thy comeing and liveing 
here, where a sweet place and retired is provided for 
thee and thyn, this being the place God by his Provi- 
dence has given to me and my offspring, and where is 
a fine people. farewell, farewell my dearest and my 

Jams. 


Yours in the best of love as god would have it. 


Wo. PENN. 
PHILADELPHIA 
6th 6 mo. 1684. 


Live sparingly, have little cumber, teach the chil- 
dren love and humility to the people, and that my 
promisses to them be in all fulfilled. T. Lloyd, T. 
Holme, J. Harrison, C. Taylor, J. Simcock, J. Clay- 
pole, R. Turner, Ja. Carpenter with others are the 
friends of my family and interest. 

There were three prevailing causes which 
compelled William Penn to give up his cher- 
ished schemes of government and supervision, 
and to return to England. 

Enemies in England were spreading various 
ugly rumors about the character of Penn’s 
government in the new world. Some held that 
the governor was chiefly concerned to amass a 
great fortune in America, and others sought. to 
alienate the minds of Friends by reports that 
a military form of government was being fos- 
tered by the sometime advocate of peace. On 


the other hand, Lord Baltimore was plotting 
actively to injure and retard the growth of the 
new colony ; Penn was needed personally at 
court to protect the interest of his province. 
But there was a third cause, stronger, perhaps, 
than either of these. Persecution had again 
broken out. Many Quakers were in jail ; many 


others were suffering in other ways. Penn 
doubtless felt that, with his influence at court, 
he was the one man to cause the king to stop 
these abuses. Such, then, were the causes 
which led him to sail on the “‘ Endeavor,” on 
Eighth month 12th, 1684. The will had been 
written two months earlier, and had doubtless 
been sent by an earlier ship to England. 
The will is as follows : 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
WM. PENN. 

My last will and testament made this 6th day of the 
6th month 1684. 

Not knowing how the Lord may please to deal with 
me, lest the sea be my grave and the deeps my sep- 
ulchre, I have made this my last will and testament. 

1. Lconfirm and ratefy all the matter of my last 
will made in England. 

2. I give this lott I live at in Philadelphia to my 
dear wife for her life, and then to Letitia Penn my 
dear daughter. 

8. I give to my dear wife the enjoyment of Penn- 
berry till my sonn Springett is of age, then to him 
and his wife for a manor. 
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4, I bequeth to my sonn Willia m Penn a lott run 
ning through from Delaware to Skulkill on the south 
side of the citty called commonly my sons lott, with 
100 acres of the overplus land of Passion, and ten 
thousand acres on Skulkill and four hundred acres on 
Delaware by Poynessen according to warrant, and I 
further give him five thousand acres in each county, 
and twenty thousand acres on the Sasquehanah River 
with the second best Island in it. 

5. Ido give to my daughter Letitia another town 
lott.on Skulkill and two in the high street, as set down 
in the citty platt, and all the land from the creek where 
the bridge is north of Pennberry towards the falls, to 
the land of James Hawson on the main River called 
Sepasse, and five thousand acres on the Skulkill and 
so in each County and ten thousand on Sasquehanah 
with an Island as also that Island in Delaware called 
Oricton which I call Letitias Isle, if that before Penn- 
berry comes to that seat, else the said Oricton to belong 
to Pennberry. 

6. I give to my sonn William and my daughter 
Letitia one hundred pounds yearly forever, that is, to 
each of them one, out of my quit-rents of the Province 
to be paid by my heir or his receiver, the payment to 
begin from decease, and by thos I intrust or rather 
their dear mother to be kept or layd out in improving 
their Plantations by labour and stock. 

7. I give to my dear wife, the love of my youth, 
and my crown and blessing from the Lord, the enjoy- 
ment of the rest of my rents till my sonn Springett or 
my heir come to age, to enable her the better to edu- 
cate the children and live comfortably together with 
ten thousand acres of land where she pleases and for 
what use she pleases. 

8. I give’ fifty thousand acres for poor famely, as 
one or two hundred apeice as my executors please, on 
the Sasquehanagh River or neerer, paying the shilling 
for each hundred which I understand all along. 

9. I give ten thousand acres of land in the county 
of Philadelphia towards the support of a school, and 
as much for an hospital in that city ; and the like 
quantity on Sasquehanah, for the like uses in the first 
citty there to be built. 

10. I give all my servants I had before I came and 
that came with me, two huudred acres, each of them, 
my old servants that stayed with my wife, the like 
proportion and every one that is with my concerns 
in America an hundred acres, as if they had bought 
the same. 

The Lord bless my dear famely and keep them and 
the People of this Provinee and terretorys in his fear, 
that in love and concord they may live together while 
the sun and moon endureth. Amen, Amen, 

says 
(WM. PENN.) 
(The autograph has been cut out.) 

Witnesses present 


Tuo. LLoyD 
Tuo. HoLME 
JAMES HARISON 
Wa. CLARKE 


This will was superseded by a later will made 
in 1712, shortly before William Penn had the 
first of those paralytic strokes which finally 
clouded his reason and made him incapable of 
transacting business. 

Indeed, many of the provisions of the: first 
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will could not have been fulfilled. Gulielma 
Maria Springett Penn died in the year 1692. 
In 1696 William Penn married Hannah Cal- 
lowhill, of Bristol. A few months later he 
lost his eldest son Springett, a promising youth, 
in his twenty-first year. 

In the last will all of William Penn’s prop- 
erty in England and Ireland was left to his 
issue by his first marriage. Forty thousand 
acres of land in Pennsylvania was also left to 
Gulielma Penn’s descendants; ten thousand 
acres going to Letitia, who had married William 
Aubrey, and the thirty thousand acres remain- 
ing being divided equally between the three 
grandchildren. 

All the rest of the lands and properties in 
Pennsylvania were left tg Hannah Penn and 
her minor children, John, Thomas, Margaret, 
Richard and Dennis. 

At that time it was thought that the English 


property was far more valuable than the | 


American estates,—at any rate, it was far more 
profitable, for it brought in a substantial and 
assured i income, while it was almost impossible 
to collect rents-in Pennsylvania. 

The deed of land mentioned above is inter- 
esting. It is written on parchment, and is in a 
very good state of preservation. A deed of one 
hundred acres of land in the Pennsylvania 
tract granted by William Penn to Francis 
Dove. The indenture was made the nineteenth 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-one. 

Signed and sealed by William Penn. Sealed 
and delivered in the ae of Herbt. Sprin- 
gett, Tho. Coxe. 

The penmanship of the will and letters is 
decidedly poor. They are written in an uneven, 
scrawling hand, and give evidence of haste. 

STanLEY Rwoaps YARNALL. 


BOOK REVI EW: 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
mish Laneuace. Funk & Wagnalls. 
About four years ago Dr. Funk began to 

work on a Dictionary of the English Language, 

and at first he simply proposed to reconstruct 
the old “ Webster,” but as the work progressed 
the idea and scheme widened until he has pro- 
duced ‘this comprehensive dictionary, as_ the 
result of systematic and industrious labor and 
the organization of the work of hundreds of 
specialists. The method of making a dictionary 
has much changed since “ Dr. Johnson toiled 
day after day in his'Grub-street garret during 
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the seven years following 1747, with the aid ot 
a very few copyists.” The production of this 
latest one has resulted from the continued efforts 
of a small army of men, directed and man 

by the editor in chief. Besides the list of 
consulting, managing, associate and assistant 
editors, comprising more than two hundred 
specialists’ and scholars, no less than five 
hundred men have been employed in reading 
the works of several thousand representative 
authors, of the various ages of English Litera- 
ture from Chaucer’s time to the present, to get 
words and meanings and shades of meaning. 
The Standard is inno sense an old dictionary 
revised, but a new work with principles of its 
own, while all the numerous illustrations and 
portraits and colored plates are made expressly 
for this work, and at very great cost. 

Tn making up his vocabulary the editor has 
been mainly governed by the thought that 
‘helpfulness should be the ideal of a dic- 
tionary,” that it is not his sphere to decide 
what words ought to be used, but to give the 
words actually in use and to define the sense in 
which they are used. ‘ Dead” and obsolete 
words have no place in a living language, but 
he concludes that the vocabularies of all the 
great writers of prose and poetry from Chaucer 
down,—including the words of Burns,—are liv- 
ing and burdened with thought and power for 
numbers of the English race of to-day, there- 
fore these words are to be rightly included in 
a dictionary of the language. 

Many “ provincial ” words, peculiar to nar- 
row sections of the world where isolated bodies 
of English-speaking people reside, are here in- 
cluded as part of the language. Words that 
have recently come into use in the trades and in 
commerce are thought worthy of a place in our 
vocabulary, while no less than four thousand 
words and terms are recorded referring to elec- 
tricity and its application. Each special art 
and science has made additions in like propor- 
tion, until the total list of: words gathered in 
this mammoth dictionary reaches 300,000, the 
Century in six volumes with 225,000 being 
the next in number, while Webster’s Interna- 
tional contains less than half as many. 

In spelling a preference has been shown for 
the simplest form where more than one is 
recognized by authorities. 3,500 words are 
given twice, i.e, with the generally accepted 
spelling which the editors prefer, and then in 
their proper place again spelled according to 
the recommendation of the Philological Socie- 
ties, for example catalogue and catalog, cough 
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and cof; also double spelling is allowed for 
words ending in ble, as capable or capabl (final e 
omitted). In regard to pronunciation great 
pains has been taken to secure a consensus of the 
greatest scholars of the English language, and 
all disputed pronunciations have been referred 
to an advisory board of fifty scholars, and where 
they differed the form preferred by each is 
given in an appendix. 

The marking of vowel sounds is full and 
remarkably clear and easily understood. We 
should, however, take exception to the sound of 
e in ~ment, as in element, as given in the key of 
pronunciation, where it is stated that the mark- 
ing means that the e varies toward the sound of 
u in but, which would give the vulgar elemunf, 
to be sure colloquial and common, but in no way 
to be encouraged. The usual order of word- 
definition followed in most dictionaries is re- 
versed in the Standard. The most common 
present meaning of the word is given first, and 
the other meanings in the order of their history 
or rare usage, the supposition being that most 
people go to a dictionary to find just what 
a word means at the present time. The ety- 
mology of the word is given after the defini- 
tions. The compound words are arranged 
systematically. In the case of words having 
a prefix, the prefix is given and explained and 
all the compounds are grouped under it and 
severally defined. 

The Standard is enriched with helpful ex- 
planatory cuts made expressly for this work, 
and the words are illustrated by abundant quo- 
tations cited from all the well-known authors of 
English works. This has been done after ex- 
haustive reading of all the periods of English 
literature, and has entailed a vast amount of 
work. The matter is attractively arranged on 
the page, and too much cannot be said of the 
general construction of the dictionary. It is 
solidly made and handsomely bound, and can be 
had either in one or two volumes. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, Fourth month 4th, 1894. 
THE news from South Carolina this week has 
been more than interesting to ihe temperance 
people, a few of whom have indorsed the Till- 
man liquor law of that State, and all of them 
have been carefully watching the effect of that 
law upon the liquor traffic. Next to absolute 
prohibition of the terrible traffic, in the opinion 
of many able advocates of temperance, comes 
some system that will give the authorities better 
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control of the evil than they have under the 
present license system. The bloodshed and 
excitement in South Carolina, reported by re- 
cent press dispatches, has raised serious doubts 
in the minds of those who had almost become 
advocates of the State dispensary system pro- 
vided for by the South ‘Carolina law, and now 
they are disposed to wait further developments 
before taking a pronounced stand either for or 
against the law. The no-compromise prohibi- 
tionists regard the events in South Carolina 
during the past week as a strong argument in 
favor of prohibition, which they claim to be 
the only certain remedy for the intemperance 
which is the curse of our country. They be- 
lieve that neither states nor individuals should 
be allowed to engage in such a harmful traffic. 

It is claimed by those who are endeavoring 
to secure support for the bill drafted and en- 
dorsed by the American Medical Association at 
a meeting in this city nearly three years ago, 
providing for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Public Health, which was this week 
introduced in the Senate by Gray, of Delaware, 
that it would, if it became a law, enable the 
temperance people to get what they have been 
in vain asking from Congress for a number of 
years—an official investigation of the alcoholic 
liquor traffic of the country. The bill creates a 
new member of the Cabinet, with an assistant 
Secretary and a clerical force sufficient to pro- 
cure medical, vital and social statistics ; infor- 
mation relative to climatic conditions beneficial 
to health: intemperance and prostitution, and 
the condition of the laboring classes. The bill 
is accompanied by many letters from prominent 
physicians in all sections of the country, ask- 
ing that it be passed, and I have been informed 
that the temperance organizations will be asked 
to endorse it, but have not been able to learn 
that any actual move has been made in that 
direction by the physicians who are asking that 
the bill be passed. 

In addition to beginning the debate on the 
tariff bill the Senate this week passed a bill 
providing needed authority for carrying out the 
provisions of the Bering Sea arbitration. The 
House, after spending more than a week in a 
practical dead-lock, succeeded in getting a vot- 
ing quorum and in disposing of the Missouri 
contested election case that started the trouble. 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, has offered an 
amendment to the tariff bill, providing for the 
free coinagé of silver, but it is too early to say 
whether it will be seriously supported by any 
considerable number of Senators. 
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FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. — 


THOSE of us who lived during the War times, 
and remember when for the first time the slave 
was declared “contraband” of war, also re- 
member the great destitution and suffering that 
followed the exodus of the slave, and their 
efforts to reach the Union Army. Large num- 
bers congregated, especially at Fortress Monroe 
and Yorktown, Virginia. To relieve this was 
the primary object of the formation of “ Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Aid Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity.” The interest was so intense that 
at some meetings held in the women’s end of 
the Arch Street Meeting House, almost every 
seat was filled by those eager to furnish clothing 
and food to the poor sufferers. 

The efforts of the Association were for several 
years confined exclusively to this, and after- 
wards were most successfully devoted to teaching 
the utterly unlearned. At one time the organi- 
zation had over six thousand in its schools, with 
its headquarters in the former Confederate 
barracks at Danville, Virginia. Those stirring 
times have passed away, and the reconstructed 
states are now generally making the effort to 
give to the rising colored race an elementary 
education ; for the South as well as the North 
is convinced this is necessary. 

The Philadelphia Freedmen’s Association 
through all these years has continued to exist ; 
but with its greatly reduced contributions has of 
late pursued a much less aggressive policy, and 
with the exception of their school at Christians- 
burg, Va., is applying its funds to supplement 
state appropriations, which frequently are only 
sufficient to support a school for two months in 
the year. 

The visitation by flood and cyclone, during 
the past season, to the Sea Islands off the coast 
of South Carolina, was an almost unheard-of 
calamity, and produced such widespread and 
terrible suffering amongst the colored people of 
that heretofore favored spot, that some little of 
the old-fashioned enthusiasm has been aroused, 
and large contributions of clothing and money 
have been placed in the hands of Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association. The report of the dis- 
tribution will be made at the annual meeting, 
which will be held at Twelfth Street meeting- 
house on Second-day -evening next, the 16th 
inst., at 8 o’clock ; Tea will- be served before 
the meeting.. Edward M. Wistar, a member of 
the Executive Board, has just spent about two 
weeks at the Sea Islands and neighborhood, and 
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will be able to give much information ; and it 
is hoped that Friends generally will be able to 
attend. Euiston P. Morris. 
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ASSURANCE. 
BY ALIX. 


‘“‘ WILL you please tell me what you mean 
when you speak of assurance? ” 

The speaker was a woman of middle age, and 
the face that she raised to her minister’s was a 
very, earnest one. 

’ “ An absolute belief that the Lord will keep 
his promises,” was the prompt answer. 

“There are many promises, but what cer- 
tainty have I that I have the right to claim 
them?” Claim only those that you know 
you have the right to: this one for instance : 
‘ He that believeth on the Son hath life.’ You 
believe in the Saviour ?” 

“ Of course,” she answered quickly. 

“Then if you believe God’s word, you have 
the assurance that you have life.” 

A distressed look came into her face, and she 
did not answer. 

“How is this,” said her minister kindly. 
“ Do you only believe in the Son of God as the 
Saviour of the world, or as your Saviour?” 

‘Oh, he is my Saviour,” she replied, pres- 
sing her hands convulsively together, “ But I 
am so unworthy.” 

“¢ Doubtless,—we are all unworthy of his un- 
merited mercy, but if you believe in him ac- 
cording to the text just quoted you have life. 
Now I wish to show you another promise : ‘ He 
that hath begun a good work in you will finish 
it.’ Will you not believe that also? The di- 
vine life has been begun in you,—He has 
promised to-perfect it.” 

A faint flush mounted to her cheek. “If I 
will let him,” she said, “ but-trials and tempta- 
tions come in between, and separate me from 
him.” 

“ Neither things present, nor things to come, 
can separate us from the love of God,” he 
answered gently, “and he who loves us has 
promised, ‘I, the Lord thy God, will hold thy 
right hand, saying unto thee, “ Fear not, I will 
help thee,”’ and then again, ‘ With every 
temptation He will make a way of escape.’ 
And he who loves us, and holds our hand, and 
makes a way of escape from sin, is he who is 
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ever beside us, for he has said, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you always.’ ” , 

“ When I spokeof assurance,” she answered, 
‘«‘ T was thinking more of the assurance of eter- 
nal salvation—the future seems so dark to me.” 

“And is it so hard to believe,” he said, 
“that a life that has been owned by him, and 
perfected and loved by him, should be at last 
presented faultless before the Father’s throne?” 

She sighed. ‘ It seems so wonderfully simple 
as you speak,—and yet— ” 

“ And yet there is an ‘evil heart of unbe- 
lief’ in you,” he answered smiling. “ You can- 
not do an honest man a greater wrong than to 
doubt a promise he makes you, and yet this 
disrespect we show to our gracious Lord. 
Christ has said that he is ‘ able to keep’ and 
‘strong to deliver” Trust him, —I say it 
reverently,—as you would trust me.” 

“Have you ever known another case like 
mine?” she asked timidly. 

“Yes,” he answered cheerfully. “ I remem- 
ber reading in the Bible of a time when Jesus 
got into a boat with his disciples, saying, “ Let 
us pass over unto the other side,” and then he 
laid himself down and slept. But whilst he 
slept a storm arose, and the little boat seemed 
to be in danger. Did his disciples believe the 
promise he had made that they should reach the 
other shore? Nay; they awoke him with the 
piercing cry, ‘ Master, we perish.’ And we 
may imagine the sad tenderness of his eyes as 
he answered them, ‘Why are ye so fearful — 
how is it that ye have no faith?’” 

‘‘ But where is the promise in God’s holy 
book that J shall reach that other shore?” 

. “Your knowledge that Christ is your 

Saviour, and that you are God’s child—His un- 
worthy child, if you will. Butof such he says 
that, ‘Having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end,’ and to such is the promise given, 
‘In my Father’s house there are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you.’ 
Dear friend, ‘ Be not faithless, but believing.’ ” 

A wonderful light flashed through her tear- 
filled eyes. ‘‘ Lord,” she cried,— “ Lord, I be- 
lieve: help thou my unbelief.” 


Died. 


RoBERTs.—At Westtown Boarding School, on the 
morning of the 24th of Second month, 1894, of pneu- 
monia,* Anna M. Roberts, oldest daughter of David 
and Elizabeth L. Roberts, of Chester Preparative 
Meeting, Moorestown, N. J., aged nearly sixteen years. 


Gad lessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
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Quaker Poems 


A Collection-of Verse relating to the Society ot 
Friends, gathered from all sources, and edited 
with Introduction and Notes, by Chas. Francis 
Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems on a great variety of subjects, 
from about fifty authors, illustrative of the principles 
of the Society—its history, personelle, associations, 
customs, etc. Permission has been obtained from the 
publishers to use selections from Whittier, Bayard, 
Taylor; Holmes, Longfeilow ; while English poets are 
represented by Chas. Lamb, William Wordsworth, 
Robert Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton and 
others. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original drawings, others 
are from paintings, photographs and prints selected 
from the largest and best collections. Portrait of 
George Fox, from the painting by Sir Peter Lely ; 
also, portraits of Wm. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, 
Jos. John Gurney, and of other well-known Friends 
to whom poems refer. Also, pictures of many places — 
of historical interest referred to in the text. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM EXTENDED NOTICES: 
From the London Friend. 

‘* No pains have been spared in getting up this volume, and in 
these dens of many hast productiona, itis» relief to turn to un- 
hurried work of this kind, where the general get-up is in harmony 
with the peaceful scenes depicted in poem and picture.” 


From the British Friend. 

“ Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illustrations, its sub- 
dued tint of cover, its beautiful print and paper, and its perfection in 
all the niceties of detail, has given us a measure of that quiet content- 
ment, that rest of t, which we have found in looking at, and 
listening to, ene of those peaceful souls in whose face the dove 
visibly roods, and whose speech rather interprets than breaks the . 
silence of the meeting before God.” 


From the Sunday School Times. 
“ In this beautifully ted and handsomely bound. volume Mr. 
— presents to us the winsome and poetical aspects of Quaker- 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“This attractive volume may well be commended alike to Friends 
themselves, to all who have hereditary interest.in them and to those 
who love good poetry and well executed illustrations. . . . It is 
pleasant to find that the Friends of our own day can thus pay 
tribute of and affection for their historic 
places, and give the world outsidean 
of the past were, and how much their 
better. 


characters and 
unity tosee what Quakers 
fluence has done to make us 


From J.B. Braithwaite. 
‘Tt seems to me a well chosen and a selection, and I am 
gc by discovering several fa’ from Whittier, Bernard 
n, Amelia Opie.” —( Extracts from along letter.) 


From Evelyn Noble Armitage in the London 


(Extracts from a long letter.) 

‘‘We must regard it rather as a history in verse, than as a collec- 
tion of the best work of, or about, Friends. . We gain a series 
of sketches and human documents depicting almost every phase of 
Quaker life, ways, and thought, which, interpreted as they are by a 
profusion of quaint and charming illustrations, will prove of deep 
and permanent value to every student of Quak and its influ- 

, ence on the world outside its own borders.” .. 
From the Friends’ Review. 

“ A successful attempt to bring together the best of the poems on 
the SS localities and personnele of the Society of Friends, 
written by Friends and others. The editor’s Introduction is interest- 
ing and ne as the facts there re are not generally known 
Much credit is due the publishers for having produced a book in 


rey, respect worthy thesubject. The illustrations deserve especial 
notice. 


Nearly 300 » large 12mo., well printed on r 
neatly bound in cloth, gold side [er-aan: Gadleniietons 
will sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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te we cannot live at once ss aad ‘uliebe with | 
Him, we may at least live with those who have 
lived with Him ; and find, in our afmiring love 
for their purity, their truth, their goodness, an 
intercession with His pity on our behalf. To 
study the lives, to meditate the sorrows, to com- 
mune with the thoughts, of the great and holy 
men and women of this rich world, is a sacred 
discipline, which deserves at least to rank as 
the forecourt of the temple of true worship, and 
may train the tastes, ere we pass the very gate 
of heaven. . We forfeit the chief sdurce of 
dignity and sweetness in life, next to the direct 
communion with God, if we do not seek con- 
verse with the greater minds that have left 
their vestiges on the world. 

J. MARTINEAU. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Though constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 
A. L. WARING. 


QUALITY, 





WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 


short 

Sane Ae FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 

. FOR wer BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


for illustrated circular to 
ERRIS Gace. Manufacturers and Patenteea, 
panne Be Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Office—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 


‘WOMEN FRIENDS (ONLY) WHO ATTEND 

Yearly Meeting may be glad to avail themselves 
of the Women’s Christian Association, 18th and Arch 
Sts. Comfortable lodging at moderate prices can be 
had; meals taken in the restaurant or not, as pre- 
ferred. If writing for a room, address, Transient 
Dept., W. C. A. The restaurant is open to all women 
for three meals :—7 to 8 a. m. 12 to 3, and 6 to 7 p. 
m. Eighth floor, by elevator. 


SARAH CADBURY. 


THE FRIENDS’ BEV IRN. 


_ ems mo, 


‘he: Beck's Surbep, 





THE election in Rhode Island was deietthdlantniahy 
Republican ; that party not only elected the Governor 
but are also almost alone in the Assembly and Senate, 
there being only two Democrats in the Senate and 
three in the Assembly. 


CoNnGREsSSMAN Tom L. Johnson and other Cleve- 
land capitalists, at Columbus, yesterday, incorporated 
the Johnson Steel Company, with a capital of $5,000- 
000. They will contruct an immense iron and steel 
plant at Cleveland, and will mine and transport their 
own ores. 


THE Massachusetts House yesterday, under sus- 
pension of the rules; passed the act reported by the 
Joint Special Committee on the Unemployed, which 
provides for the,expenditure of $500,000, and althor- 
izes the Metropolitan Park Commissioners to con- 
struct roadways and boulevards. 


THE silver men failed to pass the Seigniorage bill 
over President Cleveland’s veto, not being able to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the House. 


THE House has got rid of the O’Neill-Joy contested 
election case, O’Neill, the Democratic contestant, hay- 
ing at last been seated by a vote of 155 to 28. The 
Republicans did not vote. This case has occupied 
the House for over a week, the Republicans refusing 
to vote and the Democrats not being able to produce 
a quorum. 

A sERIOUs trouble occurred last week with the sec- 
tion of the Army of the unemployed in California. 
The Mayor of San Francisco paid their expenses to 
Oakland, where $200 was raised to pay for their ride 
to Sacramento, but.the unemployed refused to ride in 
the cars furnished. The troops were called out and 
the men were finally started for Sacramento. There 
were about 600 of them. 


CoxEy’s followers were practically prisoners at the 
Exposition Park while in Allegheny City. The 
police would not allow the parade which Coxey 
announced would be made. Twenty-eight of the 
army who secured lodgings in the police station Tues- 
day night were sent to the workhouse. 


ADMIRAL MELLO still controls a considerable fleet 
in Brazil, and it is said has sailed out to meet Peixoto’s 
fleet with 4,000 fighting men. Mello’s fleet is much 
stronger than that of Peixoto, unless the dynamite 
guns of the latter should make up for the difference. 


GREAT BRITAIN proposes to build at once 13 iron- 
clad warships, 37 cruisers, 64 torpedo destroyers and . 
six sloops, expending $80,000,000 during the year. 


CHOLERA of a virulent type is raging in Czensto- 
chow, Poland, a place of about 15,000 inhabitants on 
the Prussian frontier. The town has been quarantined. 


ANOTHER terrible bomb explosion occurred in 
Paris on the 4th of this month, in.a restaurant near 
the Luxembourg. The entire end of the restaurant 
was destroyed, while all the buildings in the imme- 
diate neighborhood were damaged and all the glass 
was broken. Three ple were severely injured. 
The bomb was exploded by clock-work. One of the 
wounded was a Socialist. 
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AIN T connke:—Ie often costs more to pre- 


pare a house for repainting that has been painted in the first 
place with cheap ready-mixed paints, than it would to have 
painted it twice with strictly pure white lead, ground in pure linseed oil, 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


forms a permanent base for repainting and never has to be burned or 


scraped off on account of scaling 

and clean. 

any of the following brands : 
“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“* BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
“BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

*“ COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

* CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

*“ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“* ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FPAHNESTOCK’ (Pittsburgh). 


or cracking. It is always smooth 


To be sure of getting strictly pure white lead, purchase 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 
“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
*“* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila). 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
“SALEM " (Salem, Mass ) 
“SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago), 
“ULSTER” (New York). 
** UNION ” (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 


25-pound keg of Lead and mix your own paints. 
and insures the best paint that it is possible to 

Send us a postal card and get our book on 
you a good many dollars. 


Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
put on w 


paints and color-card, free; it will probably save 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


ARE YOUR 
TOE CORNS 
SORE AND 
PAINFUL ?] No p a 


A trial box sent for 2 cent stamp. 
mail on receipt of 15 cents. 


GIANT CHEMICAL cO., Philadelphia. 
“3 "E. BALDERSTON & SON, 


WALL PAPERS 
New and desirable styles for 1894. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


_ 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. ; 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE. 


A delightful mountain resort. Two hours from 
Philadelphia. Open all the Year. For illustrated 
pamphlet address JAMES H. PRESTON. 

for our 


EUROPE simmer TRAVEL s 


nearly two months. FOUR-IN-HAND COACHING : 
THROUGH ENGLAND, ete. Fall Holy Land Tour. The Thomas 
Foreign Tourist Co., 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


A-CORN SALVE 


WILL Seay Te THEN 


TIME. 
NO POISON! 
Sold by all druggist or sent by 











of 
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STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and 
comprehensive assortment of every de- 
scription of 


Dry Goods. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Gloves, Hosiery and Under- 
wear, House-furnishing Goods, Ready- 

made Dresses and Wraps, and auaything 
that may be needed either for dress or 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices 
are teed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar réatition of Goods. 


N. W. corner Eighth and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. __ ack 
BELLE ALTO OR 


WERNERSVILLE, PA., BELLE ALTO on 


Open May ist. Location overlooking the picturesque 
Lebanon Valley. Healthfulness unsu 30 min. 
from R. R. station. E. YE NEY, Prop 








« THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house 
hetp to decide. 





ouse ; 
these are what such a seaside home as re 


B. BODRETS & SS done.’ ‘atlantic 





A house whose guests come back again 


and again,—a home. 


Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
te fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
uiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
See ae gives. 

o's. 9 It will 
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HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PEACE 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia will be 
held at Twelfth street Meeting House, Second-day 
16th inst., at 4 P. M. The meeting will be addressed 
by Dr. Jas. E. Rhoads and John 8. Garrett. All in- 
terested in the subject are cordially invited. 
MARGARET JENKINS. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF FRIENDS 

Freedman’s Association, will be held at Twelfth 

St. Meeting-house, Second-day evening, Fourth month 
16th, at 7.45 p. m. 

One of the members will give some account of his 
recent visit to the Sea Islands and the work of relief 
among the sufferers from the cyclone of last summer. 

Tea will be served before the meeting. 

W. T. ELKINTON, Secretary. 


HE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will hold 
its Annual Meeting on Fourth-day, Fourth month 
Eighteenth, at eight o’clogk, in the Twelfth street 
Meeting House. Tea will be served before the Meet- 
ing. By order of the President, 
FRANCES BIDDLE GARRETT, Sec. 


HILADELPHIA INDIAN AID ASSOCIA- 

tion. The Annual Meeting of t):is Association 
will be held in Twelfth Street Meeting House on 
Fifth-day evening, the 19th inst. at 8 o’clock. All 
interested are invited to attend. Those who have 
been recent contributors to the work are specially 
asked to be present, as questions of prominent impor- 
tance will be presented for consideration. 
E. M. Wistar, Clerk. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
' 
EVERETT O.FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
4, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 70 ih Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 32 rch Street, Toronto, dan. 
$, 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
120% 8. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Correspondence with employers is invited. Registration forms 


sent to teachers on 4a a. Friends may address 
M:! RTHA HOAG, 4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


“LINSPAR” 
For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Our Specialty. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 
12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 


j WIFE Annet see vo You 00 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
machine 
mean 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


The Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Friends’ First-Day School 


Association 


of Philadelphia and its vicinity, will be held in 
Twelfth Street Meeting-house, on Third-day, Fourth 
month 17th, 1894. 


APTERNOON SESSION, 4 0’CLOCK. 


Reports of the various Schools belonging to the 
Association. 
Tea will be served from 6.00 to 7.30. 


EVENING SEssION, 7.45 0’CLOCK. 


A paper is expected from Rufus M. Jones, on 
“ Practical Suggestions from the Book of Acts ;” to 
be followed by a discussion of the general work of the 
Association, and especially how to deal with those 
who, throug.: our schools, are being drawn toward 
our religious society. 

All interested Friends are earnestly invited to be 
present at both séssions, and to take such part in the 
discussions as may seem to them right. 


EARLY MEETINGS FOR 1894,— 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
Fourth month 16th. Joseph Walton, Clerk, Moores- 
town, N. J. 

Dublin Yearly Meeting at Dublin, Ireland, Fifth 
month 2nd. George Grubb, Clerk, Cork, Ireland. 

London Yearly Meeting at London, Eng., Fifth 
month 23d. Caleb R. Kemp, Clerk, Lewes, Sussex, 
Eng.. 

New York Yearly Meeting at New York City, Fifth 
month 25th. Charles H. Jones, Clerk, Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting at Newport, R. L., 
Sixth month 8th. Timothy B. Hussey, Clerk, North 
Berwick, Me. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting at Newberg, Ore., Sixth 
month 26th. Thomas Newlin, Clerk, Newberg, Ore. 

Canada Yearly Meeting at Pickering, Ont., Sixth 
month 29th. John R. Harris, Clerk, Rockwood, Ont. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting at High Point. 
Eighth month 8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, Clerk, Guil- 
ford College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, 
Eighth month 16th. James B. Unthank, Clerk, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Damascus, Ohio, Eighth 
month 28rd. Asa Pim, Clerk, East Rochester, Ohio. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting at Oskaloosa, Iowa, Ninth 
month 4th. Stephen M. Hadley, Clerk, Oskaloosa, 
Towa. 

Western Yearly Meeting at Plainfield, Ind., Ninth 
month 14th. Thomas C. Brown, Clerk, Kokomo, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting at Richmond, Ind., Ninth 
month 26th. Elwood O. Ellis, Clerk, Fairmount, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting at Lawrence, Kansas, 
Tenth month 12th. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting at Baltimore, Md., 
Eleventh month 9th. James Carey Thomas, Clerk, 
1228 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


72. from the Pocket Almanac, Friends’ Book and Tract Com., 
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JOHN W. PATTON, President. JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, Chn. Exec. Fin. Com. 
DAVID SCULL, Vice-President. JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, HENRY B. eee and Treasurer. 
HENRY §. DRINKER, Solicitor. Consulting Counsel. WILLIAM T. R , Ass’t Secretary and Treas. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST GO. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(13 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at the 
Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax), payable semi- 
annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


ae C. Garrett, Isaac H. Clothier, Charles Hartshorne, 
David Scull, Benjamin H. Shoemaker, Joel J. Bail 

Francis R. i Charles Roberts, Thomas Williams, Jr., 
Joseph E. Gillingham, T. Wistar Brown, G. Col 

N. Parker Shortridge, Gest, - John W. Patton, 


THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
wun iw TRUST CO 
ANNUITY AND 9 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM. N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assistant Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN, ISAAC JI. CLOTHIER, 
H. N. BURROUGHS wi JOHN C, SIMS. 


. JENKS FRANCIS L GOWEN 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., EORGE TU GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. GAW HENRY TATNALL, 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, ; 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST GO.OF PHILA. 


Office: 409 Chestnut Street. 





Capital, - - $1,000,000 Assets, - $31,972,695.41 
Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, returnable on demand, for which inter- 
est is allowed, and is empowered by law to act as r, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, 
, Agent, etc., for the faithful performance of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample 


Trust Funds and Investments are kept Separate and A from the Assets of the Company. 

Owners of Real Estate are invited to look into that branch of the De ent which has the care of 

this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law of Real Estate, seconded by 

capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Act’ry. JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. a. J. R. FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. J. BARTON TO , Ass’t Trust Officer. 
The new SafejDeposit Vaults of the Company, with thejlatest devices for security and convenience, 
have been completed and are open for inspection. * Boxes rented -at{$5'and upwards. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry HAInNeEs, RicHarpD Woop, James V. WATSON, Ww. GuMMERE, 
Asa 8S. Wine. Justus C. SrRAWBRIDGE, T. Wistar Brown RICHARD CaDBURY 
Cuas. HARTSHORNE, IgpaEL Puiuip C, GARRETT. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
sirength.—Latest United States Government t. 
OYAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall Street, New York. 





DEXTER wy €0., Inc’ Capital 
BEST 81.50 SHOE T ween. 
“A dollar saved a a ee aw a.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French Dongola Kia But 

ton Boot delivered free anywhere in the U 
receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
Z or Postal Note for $1.50. 
every way the boots 
sold in all retail stores fo 
Saessives, thereiowp we peer. 

ou: refore we 

antee the fit, st; and wear, 
and if aay one not satisfied 
fe i we will refund the money 
7 or send another pair. Opera 

™, ‘Toe or Common 


TON, MASS. 
Special terms to Jen’ 








MISS BRYANT, 


EXPERT . 7 
Stenographer and Typewriter 


ROOM 14, NO. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
Mimeographing. _ PHILADELPHIA, 


Trees = Shrubs. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. Ltd. 


LANDRETHS’ GARDENING OPERATIONS for APRIL 


The exact time at which certain seeds should be 
sown must — not only on location in respect to 
latitude, but on the nature of the soil; if it be heavy 
a little delay will rather promote than retard our ob- 
ject—the common sense of each one must be used. 

sow, or plant roots, if not attended to 
last month. Wherever practicable, a bed. of sufficient 
size should be made to permit an ample supply with- 
out cutting every feeble shoot which peeps above the 
surface ; indeed, where space and means admit, two 
beds should be maintain , and cut alternate seasons. 
For rp ern» for making an Asparagus bed, see article 


ee 
Sow - Bean, hatte, Cabbage. Of Cabbage sow 

freely, that there be enough for the fly, and to plant 
out in July for Autumn use. Sow Carrots, Celery 
oe. Cucumber, Leek, Sweet joram, M Mustard 
for Melons, Nasturtium, ion, Parsley, 
Parsnip, nip ean, caly and late, Potatoes, Radishes, 

e, e, Tomato, in border 
to succeed those sown in hot-beds. Lettuce, sow in 
drills, also transplant from beds of last Autumn sowing. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 

Seed and Implement Waresense, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth St., , Phila 








pee When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning the 
Frrenps’ Review. 





- Regal Porcelain Roll-Rim Rees Baths. | 


We have lately perfected arrangements to Import 
SOLID PORCELAIN BATHS, 
And will handle only the finest that can be produced. 


For cleanliness, beauty and healthfulness they can- 
not be surpassed, and for luxurious bathing they are 
simply perfection. 


HAINES, JONES & CADBURY CO. 


High-Class Plumbing Goods, 
No. 1136 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. 





Lane’s Patent Steel fare Door adaie. 


Anti-Friction. Most complete in construction. Material the 
best. No breakage. Ease of movement. Always in order. 


Lane’s noite: Parlor Door Hanger 
Is made of ee yer | as wheel, My tery] in- 


terior 
Track instead of Double 


Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for circular. 


ood Rail: Maziufoctired by 
LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, a9 North Seventh: Street, Philadelphia. 





